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THE STUDENTS UF THE b. Y. AUADEMY. 


| Pro OVO, Ti. 1 er 29, 1892. 


| HARDWARE, 


FF IRON ann STEEL ¥ 
4 RAZORS @ STROPS, 


BLDREDSGE BROS, | 


W CRANITEWARE. § 
POCKET KNIVES. § 


4 EASTERN 
"si BARBER SHOP. 


+ Pompadore a specialty, latest 
€; style 25 ets. 
i Shaving, - 


All work guaranteed satisfac- 
tory, at 


SWIsHER& MoCune 


10 ets. 


= (Under Smoot Drug Company,) 
ya] MAIN STREET, 


! ELDREDGE BLOCK, 


0. W. HUFF, DD 
-:-DENTIST-!+ 


A Graduate of the University of 
Michigan. 
Teeth inserted without a plate by the 
latest method moveable bridge work 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY A SPECIALTY, 


Teeth extracted without pain, 
Special rates to Teachers and 
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- PROVO. 


Students. - 
Office over Pyne & Maiben’s Drug Store. 
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SMO0e YE 
ProvoBook & Stationery (0.3: 


Four Doors West of Bank Corner. 


Utah, Ee : 
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Provo, 
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SPROAFK, FTO Srv DENTS 
WE HAVE AN ELEGANT LINE OF - 
Ns) Glothingand JWeen’s Gurnishing Goode £2 


: A) CUP UNOCAL TINTON CNA INTO UNTO LON OMIT UN OTOL LTO os 


z EVERYTHING AT WHOLESALE TO STUDENTS. 


od 
ES 


CO-OP CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


A, SINGLETON, Manager. f 


: CHEAP CASH STORE! ~ 
SCHWAB. “ue Bees 


“THE CLOTHIER” |auswegg . - | eS 


Cheapest place in Proyo to buy yout 


SCHWAB. - + JQURNAL. | FURNISHING GooDs. 
a NOTIONS, STATIONERY, Ete, 


The Representative Journal of the | Reet tor 


10 per cent reduction IMARER & Been 
“to Students. | BY. ACADEMY. WEE 
| Clothing & Gents’ Fornishing Goods. 


SUN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE (0, GROCERY CO.. 


Turning, Plaining, Drilling and General Machine Work, 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
Iron and Brass Casting, Blacksmithing, Fenc- 


ing and Plate Work. Water, Steam and The Leading Urdeery House 


Gas Plumbers. 
Q OF PROVO. 
CHAS. D. MOORE, A. A. NOON, T. R. SUNDBERG, 
Superintendent. Treasurer, Master Mechanic. J. R. BOSHARD, Manager. 


; Taos, | REMEMBER 
JOHN W.SEIBOLD,, | ta Provo City Bakery.» 


Two Doors East of the Post Office. 


ae 1 eae it 

Butcher, i { 

@ aa —>MOOT DRUG Ol warm BREAD, 
or the Best, Freshest and Cheapest : 

Meateant Powis Carry the largest and best stock of CHOICE PIES, j 

Fresh and Salt Meats, Ham, Bacon, DRUGS, PERFU MERY, | BEST CAKE, and the 
Lard, Sausages. etc. TOILET ARTICLES, ETC, SWEETEST or SWEAT MEATS 
Students especially are invited to In Utah County. and CONFECTIONERY, 
call and see him, MF Our Prices are always reasonable. pree Delivery to all parts of _ 

West Center Street, ghides:| Smoot Drug Co. the City. ‘ 
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Lar EVERY MAN BE OCCUPIED.’ 


Vot. I. 


PROVO, UTA H, APRIL 29, 18 
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F diter ial Spat 


mi2Ree2 
J. M. Jensen, “ee Editor. 
J. W. Bootn, Law. 
Lo Bin, Book- keeping 
Moxv Roserrs, Phonography and Type 
writing. 
Juura FARNswortn, Literature. 
Leon BacuMan, Business Topics. 
Mapeu T:urmwn, Loeal. 
J.S Movs ey, [Industrial Science. 


Axpy J. Stewart, Business Manager. 
Witt CutpmMan, Secretary. 


THE JOURNAL 


Will be Published Bi-Weekly dur p 
the Scnuool year. 
JBSCRIPTION, 75 CENTS. 
Make ~m_ ence by Postal Order. 
Address: 
THE BUSINESS JOURNAL. 
B. ¥. A., Provo, Vian 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The silver question, in a busines ss 


sense and from a political stand point 
of view, is perhaps second to no other 
the 
The two great 


problem 
United § 
political -parties of the United States 


before the people of 


tates today. 


are far, very far, from having clearly 
defined positions on the question; sec- 
tion forms a much better line of divi- 
sion. As a rule the Western states 
and territories, both Republican and 
Democratic, faycr the free coinage of 
silv r, walle the Eastern states are de- 
There 


important exception to this rule, how- 


cidediy opposed to it. is an 


ever, in the fact that “free coinage” 


has considerable strength in the 


Southern states. 


» F . 
The war between the ‘“goldites” and 


the “‘ree silver” men has been raging 


in congress since 1873, when the 


former passed a bill demonetizing sil- 


ver. All subsequent efforts to place 


the white metal on a par with the 


yellow as a money standard have 


pes 


failed; the last attempt having been 
made but In these 
contests & Jobn Sherman has 
been the recognized leader of the 
“goldites” and Senator Stewart of the 
“free silver” 


very recently. 


Senator 


men. 

Mr. George G. Merrick, of Denver, is 
also taking an active part in the af- 
fray. He claims that the demone- 
tization of silver is unconstitutional. 
In order to test the point he took a 
silver brick to the U.S. mint at Phila- 
delphia and demanded as his consti- 
tutional right that it be 
Of course 


coined into 
money. he was refused, 
and he thereupon took the case to the 
United States supreme court, where 
itis now pending. 
Tt is claimed by 
men, that, the con- 
stantly growing in population, more 
and needed for the 
transaction of business and that the 
supply of gold is far inadequate to 
the increasing demand; that silver is 
the money of the working classes, who 
rarely have the opportunity of Sabine 
eyes on a dollar in gold; that silver 


the “free silver” 


as country is 


more money Is 


naturally belongs by the side of gol’ | 


as a.unit ef money, and that the ep- 
position of Eastern “goldbugs” to free 
coinage comes from the fact that th: 
supply of money would be increased 
and in consequence “the rate of us- 
the United States 
would be brought down. 


ance here’ in 


The “goldites” claim that there is 


plenty of money in the country for 
the transaction of business, and to at- 


tempt to place silver upon a monetary 
standard with gold in America while 
it is as such by the 
balance of the civilizei world, would 
tend to drive all the gold out of the 
country and as a natural result, na- 
tional bankruptcy would follow; that 
the demand for the restoration of sil- 
ver is the mere clamor of Westérn 
mine owners and calamity howlers. 


not recognized 


It is possible that an international 
congress may be held in the near fu- 
ture for the consideration of the silver 
question. 


THE “MIN ING “FEVER. 


The mining fever may be considered 


kindred to the spring fever, and it gen- 
erally makes its appearance about the 
same season of the year. It frequently 
rages for several months in succession 
Tn 


stances whole Communities 


and is very contagious. many in- 


and dis- 
triets have been stripped of their adult 
male population, for the time being. 
Several days, some times a few weeks, 
and occasionally two or three months, 
of incessant tramping over hills and 
mountains and down canyons and 
gorges are required to cure the suffer- 
patients. 
fields, 
wiser 


ing 
their 
sadder 


They then return to 
workshops and offices, 
and poorer men. Per- 
sons of calm minds and steady going 
habits are not subject to a second at- 
tack of the disease but persons with 
excitable dispositions are in constant 
danger. 


? 


The disease is spread by means of 
innumerable small microbes 
float about in the air, known as ‘ 
strikes (?).”. These miecrotes have 
been very numerous throughout the 
West this 


which 
‘rich 


year. and especially so in 


Utah. Asa result such popular re- 
sorts for curing the disease as North 
Tintic, Fish Springs, Deep Creek, 


Rock canon, etc,, are being well pat- 
ronized. Many of the patients are 
from Utah county and it is reported 
that American Fork is having an es- 
pecially severe time of it. 


TSS 


WE would most respectfully urge 
upon all knowing themselves indebted 
to the Business JouRNAL to “square 
aceounts’” at onee, as we desire to 
close our boeks before the close of the 


| school year. 


THE University of Utah Lantern is 
not at all satisfied with the military 
organization of the school. It asks 
for more scientific instructions, and 
less monotonous tramping upon the 
campus. 


i¢ 
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GREAT COMPOSERS. 


BY MI8S OTTILIE MAESER. 


Could we but realize one-tenth of 
the struggle, deep thought and hard 
labor of the great composers, such as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Warner, Hayden 
and many others in producing beauti- 
ful when those enchanting 
strains speak as it were, so pertect 
One note to 
them is one word spoken, so clear it 
must be produced. Probably if we 
knew more of the history of these 


operas, 


and exact is every note. 


great men our feeling and sympathy 
and appreciation would go in harmony 
with their compositions. Many of us 
Why? 
Because we have not become aecquain- 
ted with the composer; therefore can 
not enter into the spirit of the musie. 
Neither are we familiar with the 
piece. So we don’t understand. 

It would then be advisable to read 
and get an idea of the opera produced 
before attending. Then follows the 
musie; you will hear it gradually in- 
creasing, expressing probably ill tem- 


do not appreciate an opera. 


per of the composer, until it comes to 
a fever heat. Then he calms; some- 
thing pleases him and it gradually 
diminishes—sounds like the flittering 
of leaves, or the rippling of the clear 
water flowing so gracefully down the 
his heart becomes so full of 
beautiful strains. At the ending it is 
all glee. -How well it 
would be for us to learn and appre- 


stream, 


mirth and 
ciate more of the beautiful harmony 
which inspires the soul, by means of 
which, in some instances, by one 
simple strain the roughest of men 
have wept. 


ee 2 OO ee C—O 


AN ELECTRICAL SURPRISE. 


A junior normal is an innocent 
looking creature, but 
can’t always trust him. 

Brother Brimhall thinks so. 
We will tell vou. 

On Tuesday evening last, Principal 
Cluff and Brother Brimhall had busi- 
ness at the Academy. 


enough you 


Why? 


They were go- 
ing to draw a map of the library, and 
in order to get it accurate, came up 
stairs to step off the distances, 

“T will strike a match,” said Bro- 
ther Brimhall as they came to the 
door. The Principal’s hand rested 
on hisarma moment, and before he 
could strike the match, the door was 
opened, and instantly the room blazed 
with electric lights, revealing a large 
crowd of those innocent (?) juniors. 

Brother Brimhall was surprised. 


{ iis works to do and praises sing, 


After a brief programme, consisting 
of speeches, songs. recitations, ete., an 
adjournment was taken to the Inter- 
mediate department. In the depart- 
ment were anumber of tables. On 
the tables was a car load (more or less) 
of the things which cause the natural 
man to rejoice. 

Brother Brimhall was astounded. 

And then came one of the inno- 
cents with a large gilt framed picture, 
representing those juniors. 

Brother Brimhall was dumfounded. 

Then the folks fell to, and‘the im- 
mense strain upon the tables was re- 
moved. 

Those who were not “to full for ut- 
terance” made remarks and speeches, 
gave toasts, cte. 


After awhile every- 
body went home, and 

Brother Brimhall was the happiest 
man in town. 


-—___—_- —# -@-e@ ——__.... 
TITE APPLE TREE. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 


Old tree how silent you have been, 
While winter rul’d the vale and glen 
You’ve lock’d the treasure all the while 
Nor dared on erring man to smile. 


But what a lesson you have taught, 
And what a noble’ work 
wrought, 


you've 


To keep those flowers all within, 
"Till past the frosts of winter’s king. 


But now your buds young spring adorn 
And scent the air of early morn, 

And now your beauties you display 
To make this world of sorrow gay. 


When all our fincies are supplied 
With rosy fruit youll us provide, 
And thus the trust of God you keep 
That man a harvest here may reap. 


How like man’s mission here ta yen, 
How like the scenes he passes through, 


The posts of sin Lis metal tries 
To prove him worthy of the skies. 


In mortal chains he is bouin., 
Yet from eternal worlds the sound, 
The Gospel—whieh to all will bring 
The beauties of eternal spring. 


But he must keep his trust like you, 
And wet it with the Gospel dew, 

That he may bloom in world on high 
When Satan’s frost have passed hiny 
by. 


Not only bloom in worlds divine, 
But be to God a fruit sublime, 


Through the days of endless Spring. 


' THERE IS ROOM. 


What a vast amount of room there 
is in the profession of advertising, for 
bright minds, 

Why will the brighest of our young 
intellects persevere in adopting pro- 
fessions which are so much _ over- 
crowded? 

Our profession of advertising is a 
new profession. 

Does not the world want it? 

Are there not thousands of well 


educated men panting, struggling, 
pushing, starving in the old ones? 
Grim, hungry lawyers looking for 


clients who never come? 

Wretched physicians who have no 
chance to show anyone—how little 
they know of physics? 

Nay, are there not men who would 
pay anything to be employed rather 
than be idle? 

“But such is the glut of profession- 
als, the horrible cut-throat competi- 
tion among them, that there is no 
chance for one in a thousand, be he 
ever so willing, brave or clever; in the 
great ocean of life he makes a few 
strokes, and pufls, and sputters, and 
the innumerable waves 
overwhelm him, and he is heard of no 
more.” 

Reader, are you one of these? 


sinks, and 


Tf, so, turn your mind and atten- 
tion to the great problem of advertis- 
It will produce protitable results 
for youu—Paul Pry in Publicity. 


ing. 


The Woman Who Laughs. 


household 
angel, give us'a woman who laughs. 


For a good, every-day 


Her biscuit may not always be just 
right, and she may occasionally burn 
her bread, and forget to replace ‘dis- 
loeated buttons, but for solid eomfort 
all day and every day she is a para- 
gon. Homeis nota battle-field, nor 
life one long, unending row. The 
trick of always seeing the bright side, 
or, if the matter has no bright side, 
of shining up the dark one, is a very 
important faculty,one of the things a 
woman should not be without. We 
are not all born with the sunshine in 
as the Trish prettily 
phrase it, bat we can cultivate a cheer- 
Ful sense of hamor if we only try.— 
Rural New Yorker, 


our hearts, 


ce a a 

Miss MaArsrr is a visitor to the Salt 
Like College, and the University this 
week. She sings at their Beclety at 
the College Friday evening. 


—— ae apnea cemtee arlene laters 


LEGAL ASPECT OF BI-METAL. | 


LISM. 


We eull the following from an arti- 
ele which appears in the Mining Age, 
from the pen of George G. Merrick: 

From before the beginning of his- 
tory, silver has been the accepted uni- 
versal money metal of all peoples. 
Since the time when “Abraham 
weighed to Ephron four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money of the 
merchants,’ silver has retained an 
historical position as the money 
metal best adapted to the monetary 
needs of the people. In the 18th vear 
of the reigu.of, Charles II., 1666, by 
act of parliment, the coinage of silver 
and gold was made free, unlimited 
and gratuitous, not only to English 
subjects, but to all the world. The 
American colonists were under the 
common law, because they were Eng- 
lishmen, and by acts of parliament, 
and not by reason of colonial legisla- 
tion, 

When the American colonists de- 
clared t@eir independence in 1776, all 
the common law rights were retained 
by them, and gold and silver coins 
were a legal tender by virtue thereof. 

Until the Articles of Confederation, 
the people hada dual right recognized 
—that free and unlimited coin 
age of silver and gold for the use 
und benefit of the depositor, by 
the mints in the several st&tes, or 
atthe mint controlled by the general 

governnient. 

Articles of Confederation July 9, 
1778: “The United States in con- 
gress assembled shall also have the 
sole power of regulating the alloy and 
coin struck by their own authority or 
by that of the respective states.” — 


is, 


Vermont and Connecticut estab- 
lished mints in 1785, and” Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey in 1786. By re- 
solves of Congress, Octcber 6, 1786, a 
national mint was established and a 
form of receipt prescribed to be given 
to such persons as should bring bul- 
lion to the mint for coinage. On July 
6, 1785, Congress had “Resolved, That 
the money unit of the United States 
be one dollar,” and on August 8, 1786, 
Congress attempted to arrive at the 
value—i. e. weight and tineness—of 
the dollar then eurrent, in common 
use, accepted and adopted and most 
familiar to the minds of the people, 
and resolved that if should contain 
375 64-100 grains of silver. 

This was not a creative act, the pur- 
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pose of it being to declare what quan- 
tity of fine silver was contained in the 
Spanish milled dollar as then current 
and in common use by the people. 
The assays upon which this action 
was taken were found to be incorrect 
and did not state the true weight of 
the com. The Spanish milled dollar 
was the standard in 1775 and con- 
tinued to be the lawful monetary unit 
until the act of April, 1792, and, by 
use and custom, long after that date. 

By the grant of power in the con- 
stitution, Congress has the right “to 
colin money, regulate the value there- 
of and of foreign coins,” all power of 
coining being taken from the States. 

This is an affirmative grant which 
is a negative to all other power. The 
power is to coin, there being no words 
which suggest a power to limit or sus- 
pend the coinage, nor can such a 
power be found by impli ation. There 
is a power to regulate the value alge- 
braically, but no power to regulate 


the number or quantity of pieces to | 


be coined or struck by the mint. The 
power is to coin, which carries with it 
the duty to strike or coin for the peo- 
ple all the silver—all the gold—they 
in their sovereign capacity may de- 
posit at the mint for coinage and for 
the use and benetit of the depositor. 

The constitution of the United 
States went into effect the first Wed- 
nesday of March, 1789, up to which 
date the pre-existing laws were: Ist, 
The Common laws of England; 2nd, 
Acts of Parliament; and, 3rd, the re- 
solves of Congress passed by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. All of these 
pre-exesting laws, rights, habits and 
methods of thought upon the article 
of coined money were then, and had 
been from the year 1668, that every 
citizen was entitled to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold 
bullion into current money for his use 
and benefit, and as a free people lose 
none of their established right by a 
change in the form of their civil gov- 
ernment. It is absurd to claim that 
the American people, when they gave 
the exclusive power to do the mech- 
anical work of congress, gave also the 
power to deprive them of their right 
of free access to the mint for the coin- 
age of all the constitutional money 
metals they might by their industry 


acquire. 


The power granted to Congress is 
the power to coin, not to limit, sus- 
pend, or embarass. It is not a discre- 
tionary power, but it is a power to do, 


ee 
| 
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Sofi. 


to perform, an agency created to do a 
specific act, to any extent that the 
sovereign who created the agency 
might desire. A trust, to execute in 
behalf of the people who established 
it. 

These are the plain, obvious and 
common sense interpretations of the 
intentions of the people upon the sub- 
ject of coining money when they 
adopted the present constitution. 


—_—— -— 2 eo ee 


JAY GOULD. 


He appears to be a man whom 
nothing would excite, and one of his 
brokers says, you can never tell from 
his expression when he reads a tele- 
gram whether he has made five mil- 
lions or lost ten. Jay Gould, starting 
ont in life the poorest of poor boys, 
by his apt business qualifications and 
good judgment and care is today one 
of the wealthiest, and on the whole, 
the most incomprehensible of New 
Yorkers. It is difficult though to tell 
exactly what Gould worth. 
He is incessantly engaged in great 
operations, and is determined that no 
one shall be acquainted with his af- 
fairs. 

Despite his outward innobility, the 
strain of his colossal operations upon 
his braih and nerves cannot be other- 
wise than very wearing. It is said he 
is troubled with sleeplessnsss, and 
that many of his gigantic schemes are 
worked out in bed. 

He scarcely ever smiles and never 
lifts his voice above a conversation 
tone. He has no friends but a host 
of enemies. His life is in great spec- 
ulation. 


is 


>_———— 


COMMERCIAL AND ACADEMIC 
DAY. 


The following programme will be 
carried out on Commercial and Aca- 
demic Day: 

Music, Opera House Orchestra. 

Prayer, Chaplin Larson. 

Address, Pres. H. S. Martin. 

Oration, Orator of the Day, Julia 
Farusworth. 

Vocal Selection, 
ard. 

Recitation, Miss Stella Jacques. 

Instrumental Music,Mandolin Club. 

Speech, Commer¢ial. Department, 
Oscar Wilkins. 

‘@ Poetry, Weston Vernon. 

Bass Solo, Wm. Roberts. 

Our Military Department, Murry 
King. 

Recitation, L. KE. Eggertsen. 

Quartette, Glee Club. 

Valedictory, J. M. Jensen. 


Miss Sophia Pack- 
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BUSINESS FAILURES. 


BY A, L. BOOTH, 


There never has been a time when 
undertakings in all kinds of business 
have beem entirely successful. Mis- 
fortune, mismanagement, fraud, and 
negligence are among the causes of 
fullures; and from very early times, 
some provision has been made to pro- 
tect the creditors of those who are un- 
able to pay their debts in full. 

Not hundred 
years ago a person could be imprisoned 


much more than a 
for bot paying what he owed, no mat- 
ter if he were entirely honest, and had 
been reduced in circumstances through 
the sickness of himself or his family. 
Indeed in some of the European coun- 
tries, laws are at present in force, 
permitting such a thing. 

What is called a bankrupt law was 
passed in England finally, and a great 
many of those who were rot successful 
in their trading, were relieved. The 
perscn who thus failed was to deliver 
up all his property to be sold for the 
benefit of his creditors, and if a certain 
per cent. of his debts were not paid 
from the procecds of the sale, he was 
enjoined from engaging in that busi- 
If, however, the bankrupt could 
within a stated period raise enough to 
pay such amount the injunction was 
removed. ° 


ness, 


The framers of the Constitution of 
the United States inserted a clause 
therein to the effect that “Coneress 
shatl have power to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies.” 

Congress has on three different oc 
easions passed laws on that subject, 
but for some reason the laws have im 
each case been afterwards repealed, so 
that there is now no national law. 

Each state, in the absence of con- 
gressional enactments, has the right 
to legislate on the subject, but so far 
as the writer has been able to learn no 
law of this kind has ever heen passed 
in Utah. 

The laws of different states vary; 
in some states a person is permitted 
to express a preference 
creditors, as against others. 


for certain 
This is 
usually looked upon with disfavor, and 
a majority of the state laws prohibit 
it. When a perscn or a corporation 
sees proper, an assignmant of all, or of 
a part of the property can be made 
for the benefit of those having claims 
against such. This property is. turned 
over toa person called the assignee, 
who is to sell it and pay off each cred- 


itor proportionately to his amount of 
credit. ° 

The assignee must give a bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties. 
Should fraud of any kind be discovered 
the assignee is liable to a punishment, 
and another will be appointed in his 
place. He can sell the property either 
at public auction or private sale, as the 
creditors think the one or the other 
will be more advantageous to them. 
When everything has been disposed 
of the assignee is discharged, and the 
insolvent can not be sued for any 
debts contracted before his assignment. 
If he desires to engage in the same 
business or any again he is at liberty 
to do so. 

It is to be regretted that neither of 
the- national bankrupt laws has been 
successful. We hope in the future 
that some statesman wil] rise up and 
bring about a uniform and just system 
of dealing with the unfortunate and 
too frequent occurrence of business 
failures, 


TYPH-WRITER NOTES. 


The Dennis Duplex Tyvpe-writer 
Company, after a large ex penditure of 
money in getting up special machin- 
ery, ete., are now about ready to begin 
to push the sale of their machines, 
The outlook for this company is a 
bright one.—Des Moines (Ia.) Leader: 


Tus Mysterious Lirrie Tyrr- 
WRITER—The Blickensderfer Type- 


writing Co., has begun the manutfac- 
ture of the machines. Heretofore the 
workmen have been engaged in mak- 
ing tools to be used in getting out the 
several parts of the typo-writer,.— 
Stamford (Conn.) Record. 

SMILES FoR PLAYwrires.—Three 
thousand plays were copied by type- 
writers last in New York. 
Twenty-four produced in that 
city, but only six proved successful. 


season 


were 


This probably is why the prett) type- 
writer always smiles upon the play- 
wright.—Dramatic News, 


ee ie 
The May Queen. 

IN COCKNEY DIALECT. 

“You must wike and caw-awl 

eah-ly, 

Call me eah-ly, moth-ah de-ah; 

To-mowow will be the ’eppiest teime 
Of aw-awl the gled new ye-an; 
the gled new ye-ah, 


me 


Of aw-awl 

moth-ah, 
The med-dest mewiest dy; 

Faw I’ll be queen of the My, moth-ah, 
(ll be queen of the My.” 


—The Independent. 


On the 8th of November next “elec- 


tors” will be chosen in each State, The 


‘electors will meet at the capitals of 


their respective States on Tuesday, 


Januar, 10, 1893, and vote for a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President; the elector- 
ial votes will be counted by Congress 
on Wednesday, February 8th, and the 
New President will be inaugurated on 
Saturday, March 4th. 


But all that follows the election in 


November is formal. The interest con- 
centrates on the selection of candidates 
and the popular canvass. 


The first thing to be done istomake 
the nominations. The national con- 


ventions for this purpose are held in 
the late spring or the early summer. 


There are now three parties which 


haye an organization in all the States, 
and which 


may be called national: 
the Republican, the Democratic and 
the Prohibition parties. They all eon- 
stitute their national conventions on 
the same plan, and transact the busi- 
ness of selecting candidates an@ form- 
ing 2 platform in the same way. 

A national convention of either of 
these parties consists of delegates 
chosen in each State by State and dis- 
trict conventions, in number equalling 
twice the representation of the State 
in both Houses of Congress. Thus, 


‘New York has two senators and thirty- 


four members of Congress, and that 
State will be entitled to seventy- 
two delegates and votes in each of the 
nation: | conventions. 

A notional convention usually ef- 
fects « temporary organization and 
appoints committees on the first day 
of its session, adopts its platform of 
princi) ‘es on the second or third day, 
and then proceeds to make itsnomina- 
If there is no contest over the 
choice of candidates, a three days’ ses- 
sion msy complete the business; but 
the Republican Convention of L888 was 
in session nearly a week before Mr. 
Harrison was nominated. 


tions. 


In Democratic ecnventions a contest 
over the nomination involves more de- 
lay than in conventions of other par- 
ties, for a two-thirds majority has been 
required to make a nomination by the 
Democrats ever since candidates were 
chosen by national conventions. In 
the other parties a majority is suffici= 
ent to make a nomination, 

There will no doubt be other candi- 
dates than those named by the three 
partics mentioned, but unless some- 
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thing now quite unexpected occurs, 
every electoral vote will be given to 
the Democratic or to the Republican 
candidate, 

After the convention the next event 
is the acceptance of the nomination 
by the candidate, who expresses his 
approval of the platform in a formal 
letter. Then follows the canvass under 
the guidance of the national com- 
mittees, with all the enthusiasm- 
rousing accompaniments of stump- 
speaking, processioo and torchlight 
parades, 

The canvass grows warmer until the 
day of election. No device that poli- 
ticlans can invent is left unused, As 
the time for voting draws near, the 
parties become less scrupulous about 
the weapons they employ to beat the 
enemy. Sometimes they have resorted 
to tricks that 
unfair. 


were  disgracefully 

At the time this article appears there 
is pleuty of interest in the coming 
election, but there is no excitement. 
It seems difficult to realize that men 
who now discuss matters calmly are 
sure before September ends to be ina 
state in which party feeling and pas- 
sion, rather than their own sober judg- 
ment, will control them. 

The result no man can foretell. The 
leaders of each of the two great historic 
parties are confident of victory, and 
they will exert themselves to the ut- 
most to secure it. 

The pending contest is one to in- 
terest all who have now, or who in a 
few years will have, a share in the 
duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. Itshould particularly en- 
gage the attention ef the boys who are 
appryaching manhood. Not merely the 
machinery of the election but the prin- 
ciples ofparties should be studied with 
care, for thus only can the young man 
become a good and an intelligent voter. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


eae 


A Defect in the School System. 


Tourist—So you teach the young 
idea how to shoot, eh? 

Texan School-teacher.—No, stran- 
ger; pistol practice hain’t one of the 
reg’lar studies at our school, but I 
think it ought to be, by jinks.—Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


Young Spric: “Mr. Bidquick, I am 
worth $25,000, and I love your daugh- 
ter.” 

Mr. Bidquick (retired auctioneer): 
“Sold.” 


—— eee eee 


HIRE A PAINTER. 
BY C. E. YOUNG. 

When a man decides to go into busi- 
ness there are numerous things usu- 
ally to be considered, and in his hurry 
and excitement the necessity of a 
painter is apt to be overlooked. 

While, perhaps, painting is not the 
most important factor to one’s success 
in business, it certainly is one that not 
only aids but is really necessary to 
success, Yet how often is it neglected 
and a poor excuse offered as a substi- 
tute. Some people, and by saying 
some, please do not mistake me 
meaning afew, in calculating on the 
building or fitting up of a house, never 
figure on the painting, but think they 
can do that themselves. Admitting 
this to be true, let us look at the re- 
sults. The house is completed with 
the exception of painting. They are 
compelled to go to the painter for at 
least sufficient inectructions to com- 
meuce with, after obtaining which 
they make a heroic (?) start. Some 
men are sensible enough to discover 
their error soon after commencing, 
thereby turning the work over toa 
painter. Others, however, are so stub- 
born that they wade through it until 
the job is completed (?). A person 
notes the antiquity of the work ata 
glance, vet says nothing, and the stub- 
born man with a sickly smile on his 
noble (?) countenance will tell him 
be did his own painting. Does he 
need impart that knowledge? No, 
most dec'ded y not. It is there in the 
work and is as plainly written as 
though every inch bore the inscrip- 
tion: “I did my own painting.” Has 
he saved anything by doing it? In 
nine cases out of ten he has neglected 
other duties and in reality his loss 
will exceed his gain. 

Tis the samé way with a business 
man’s sign. 


as 


Do not imagine because 
you can write a very neat and credit- 
able letter, you can write your own 
sign, because you will make a horrid 
failure if you attempt it, and at the 
same time endanger your business. 
You may ask how, and in answer I 
will relate a little incident that hap- 
pened in this city some two years ago: 

A realestate dealer of Salt Lake 
City came to Provo to inspect any 
property that might be for sale. In 
passing a vacant lot he read the fol- 
lowing slgn: “For sale, enquire with- 


oe 
in, or at 


It was 
(on the lid of a dry goods box. 


—.” written 

After 
remarking that he did not wish any 
dealings with the person whose signa- 
ture was attached to the sign, his 
companion, a Provo man, asked if he 
was acquainted with the person and 
his reply was, “No, but no business 
man ean afford to write his own sign.” 
The sign to this day is still there, and 
its author, the stubb.rn man with a 
noble countenance, does not 
why. And so 


realize 
I could relate other 
circumstances to prove the necessity 
of engaging workmen to do workmen’s 
work. You cannot afford to do any- 
thing else and although an old adage, 
it is quite essential to bear in mind, 
“Every man to his own trade.” 
——_ + ooo oo 


Pencil Protector. 


A new discovery has been made by 
railroad clerks in Pittsburg regarding 
the saving of lead pencils. The new 
idea to preserve a soft pencil is to take 
a gross of the useful articles and place 
them ina jar of linseed oil. Allow 
them to remain in soak until the oil 
thoroughly permeates every particle of 
the wood and lead. This has the effect 
of softening the mineral, at the same 
time making it tough and durable. It 
has been found very useful and saving, 
an ordinary pencil being used twice 
as long under the new treatment.— 
Pernin’s Stenographer. 

Be a ee 

Our readers may relish the following 
bit of humor, reported to us as an 
actual occurrence by a prominent iron 
manufacturer: In dictating to a new 
stenographer he used the following 
sentence: “Will sell you 27. black 
sheet at two ninety.” When the type- 
written letter was handed him he read 
this statement: “Will sell you 27 
black sheep at $290.” The error was 
corrected with due respect to the feel- 
ings of the stenographer, who after- 
ward sought to explain the conception 
of terms to a friend as follows: “You 
see, Mr. Jones is always talking about 
pig iron, and, of course, I thought 
that there might be a good many 
other kinds of animal iron than pigs.” 
—The Iron Age. 


Sue (of Montreal) —A great many 
of us wear snow-shoes almost all 
winter. 

SHE (of New Orleans)—Don’t they 
melt when you go in the house?— 
Yale Record. 
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HORSE SHOEING. 


In this Western country where ¢ 
smooth road or drive isas much a cur- 
losity elevated railroad, the 
horse, if used to any great extent, 
whether as a riding, driving or draft 
horse, must have its feet protected 


as an 


from the cutting stones and frozen 
“chunks,” which characterize the 
Rocky Mountain read. Some object 
to the practice of shoeing horses, on 
the ground that nature has provided 
them with feet of such rapid growth 
that they need nothing more to 
counteract the wear of the hoof. 
This is the case, perhaps, in countries 
of very soft and clayey ground, but it 
would be as cruel to work the ani- 
mal continually on our roads with no 
shoes, as to send a Mexican to Green- 
land with nothing but his summer 
Yet many horses in Utah suf- 
fer as munch from bad shoeing as from 
being ‘‘tenderfooted.” 

Farmers who know nothing of the 
important work except that the shoe 


1) 


suit. 


ought to “stick on” a long time, in 
order to save expense will do their 
own shoeing and often ruin the horse 
with resulting corns, contracted feet, 
hoof bound, ete. se 

For the benefit of young shoers we 
submit the following methods with 
the hope that. the lame horse may be 
cured and the unblemished one kept 
80. 

Never shoe a young horse, a lame 
one or one with crooked feet, but take 
him toa practical Shoer and have it 
done right. When you do the work 
yourself on a sound foot be sure to 
set the shoe ferfectly level with the 
weight on the wall of the foot. Be 
not too If 


is Inelined to contraction 


sure the shoe Is 
the 
spread the shoe after nailing it on by 
the bowl of the  pinchers 
between the heels and prying out- 


narrow. 
foot 


placings 


ward. 

Keep the shoo set well forward. Do 
not pire the frog much, it sheds off 
itself. Do not use rusty nails. If 
you pinch the nerve with one it is 
liable to cause great lameness. 

See that the shoe fits the. foot, not 
the foot made to fit the shoe. 


rr 
So 


Have no bearing on the sole of the 
foot, corns are eiised by unequal 
pressure on tae soft part of the hoof. 

Never have your team shod unless 
you are working them, the feet are 
better in their natural state when at 
rest. 

Do not leave the sho02 on more than 
six weeks, 

Be patient with a fractious horse, 


no time is gained by pounding the 
ribs instead of the nail. 

Putting on a blind bridle will often 
eure a kicking horse. 


0 - ¢e————- 
BENJAMIN FRANELIN’S 
MAXIMS. 


Keep thy shop, and thy shop will 
keep thee. 

Creditors have better memories than 
debtors, 

Foolish men make feasts and wise 
men eat them. 

When the well is dry they know the 
worth of water. 

What maintains one vice will bring 
up twe children. 

Not to uversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open, 

If you wonld have’ your business 
done, go; if not, send, 

Silks and satins, silks and velvets 
put out the kicchen fire. 

Want of care does 
than want of knowledge, 

If you would know the value of 
money try to borrow seme. 

By diligence and perseverance the 
mouse eats the cable in two. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 

Now I have a sheep and a cow, every- 
body bids me good morrow. 

Early to bed, early to rise, makes 
man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

For age and want save while you 
may, NO morning sun lasts all the day. 

Work to-day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. 

Fly pleasure and it will! follow you. 
The diligent spinner has a targe shift. 

Diligence is the 
luck; and God gives all things to in- 
dustry. 

Industry needs not wish, and h 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. 

There are no grins wibhoat pins; 
then help hands, for I have no lands. 


© 
« 
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mother of good 


oO 
\ 


Lying vides upon debt’s back, it is. 


5 
hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

Buy what thou hast need of, and ere 
long thou wilt sell thy necessaries. 

He that by the plow will thrive, 
himself both) hold or 
drive. | 

Women and wine, game and deceit, 
make the wealth small and the want 
great. 

Ata great pannyworth pause awhile; 
many are ruined by buying bargains. 

If you would have a faithful servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourself. 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 


must either 


\ 


| 
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us more damage 


and for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost. 

Plow deep while sluggards sleep; 
and you shall have corn to sell and to 
keep. 

Who dainties love shall beggars 
prove. Fools lay out money and buy 
repentance. 

Always taking out of the meal tub 
and never putting in soon comes to 
the bottom. 

Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee. Sloth makes all things 
difficult, industry all easy. 

; a 
THE THEORY OF FICTION- 
MAKING. 


Taking Shakespeare as the best and 
highest authority and drawing from 
his works the theory of fiction-mak- 
ing, the following would seem to be 
cardinal elements:— 


I. There must be a story to tell. 
II. The story must introduce us 
to extraordinary people; not impos- 


sible people, but people whose cireum- 
j ; 
_ Stances and whose lives cre able to en- 
_ gender powerful interest. 


IiI. The story must be thoroughly 


well imagined and told with consu- 


mate skill. 

IV. The atmosphere of actual hu- 
man life must be so artfully hung 
over ail the scenes that we feel it, 
breathe it, and live in it while we 
read, 

Ni; element of the 


Every story 


| must be referable to the sourees of hu- 


man passion, aspiration, credulity, 
fancy, faith, or manners. Nothing in 
it must be untrue to the universal 
human possibilities; but each dra- 
matic crisis must turn on some extra- 
ordinary conjunction. The common 
place most not preponderate. 

VI, There must be absolute dra- 


“matic vision; without this the novel 


is a mere tale, the drama a mere play, 


| 
| 


i 


the painting a lifeless transcript, the 
Inusic a meaningless tinkle, t).e sculp- 
ture a form without suggestion, 

VII. Last comes style, which is 
the final stamp of the personality of 
genius. There is no such thing asa 
masterpiece without the presence of 
this indestructible preservative. 
The only difference between realism 
and true romanticism in fiction is ¢ 
difference in the appreciation of the 
nature and meaning of human aspira- 
tion. One deals with us as if we were 
animals to be subjected to vivisection ; 
the other addresses itself to our hu- 
manity, One is appreciated only by 


afb, eee! 
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those who have acquired an unnatu- 
ral appetite; the other satisfies a uni- 
yersal demand of the unspoiled man. 
A few pampered individuals find ease 
‘for a morbid nature in reading the 
literature of pessimism; but every 
healthy mind finds’ sweetness and 
eonfort in the optimism of genuine 
romance. This is why not one great 
master of art in all the past ages is 
found to have been a realist. Genius 
has no wings save the wings of hope. 
Somewhere in every great work of art 
burns the generous fire of faith in the 
possibilities of human happiness and 
in the appreciationgof heroism by the 
world. The true theory of fiction (and 
all artis fiction) is to be found in 
those works that have charmed the 
whole world for generations —Maurice 
Thompson, .n the Chautauquan. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

BY 0. A. KITTREDGE. 

Editor of Business. 
The term is to be taken in its 
brondest meaning, including every- 
thing from the manner of giving di- 
rections to subordinates by the pro- 
prietor Or management to the ar- 
rangement of the furniture in the of- 
fice, and from the division of the 
business into departments to the 
smallest routine that obtains In any 
one of them. 

Business management, or as it is 
sometimes called, business general- 
ship, is the one thing necessary at the 
present day to secure business suc- 
cess. Opportunities for trade 
manufacture exist on every side. 
Men competent to act as subordinates 
are nuinerous, in fact, they are clam- 
oring for employment 
door, and they were never well 
trained for their places as at present. 
Capital is abundant and its owners 
are urging it upon those whose success 
as managers or business generals war- 
rants entire confidence. It is profit- 
able, then, to the man aspiring to suc- 
cess in business to investigate and 
study the art of business manage- 
ment just as another would study 
law, intending to follow it and to 
make therein a name and a place for 
himself. 

A few words upon each of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the subject is all for 
which the present occasion provides 
space. Westart with a business in 
progress and with the force necessary 
to conduct it at~ work, and ask: 


and 


at every office 
sO 


— 
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“What are the elements that charac- 
terize good management of the enter- 
prise? or, what must a man have in 
to an 
manager? 


order be excellent business 
“Experience” is the com- 
mon answer to the question in its lat- 
ter form, but such an answer is inade- 
quate, for with an equal amount of 
experience like conditions, 
some men graduate with honors while 
others fail utterly. 

The first and most important quali- 
fication of manager, it 
seems to me, 1s executive ability, but 


under 


a business 
hand in hand with executive ability 
go system or method of Administra- 
tion, and facilities or appliances »for 
use both by the administration and 
also by the subordinates responsible 
to it. 

Executive ability, I apprehend, is 
divisible, for the purpose of discussion 
at least, into three parts or functions, 
of which the most important is judg- 
ment of men—that is, the ability to 
select men for specified positions with- 
out mistakes. This comes either 
from long experience or an intuitive 
reading of human nature. Second in 
order is faculty of planning, or map- 


ping out the campaign; and third is 


skill in marshalling the forces at 
hand and directing them toward the 
special objects in view. 

System or method of administration 
is likewise capable of separation for 
sake of presentation into three grand 
divisions, and these are, conveying 
orders, receiving reports, and record- 
Ing progress. Orders must be given 
detinitely and positively, and to the 
right person and at the right time. 
It is bad to order two persons to do 
the same thing, and worse to order 
one person to do twoseparate and dis- 
tinctly different things at the same 
time. Both breaks are confusing and 
subversive to system. Reports 
at regular intervals from each one 


any 


who is charged with any duty what- 
ever is necessary; first, to inform the 
management of what has been done 
or What is being accomplished; and 
second, and for the far more import- 
ant reason, to keep in the mind of the 
subordinate a lively sense of his res- 
ponsibility to the management, not 
in a general and perfunctory way, but 
specifically and at allhours. Records 
of what has been done and is being 
done by each helper, and in~each de- 
partment of the business, are as nec- 
essary to the business manager as 
maps with location of troops to the 


a 
a 
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If 


and 


commanding general of an army. 


the plan has been formulated 


definitely recorded, as it should he, 
then comparison therewith day _ by 
day, of the reports of prcgress, re- 
duced of course, to their lowest terms, 
tle 
ment the amount that is yet to be 


will ever keep before manage- 
done, and will ever show what addi- 
tions to the foreeand what modifica- 
tion of means are necessary to ac- 
ecomplish the end in view. How 


ders shall be conveyed from the man- 


@} ee 


agement to heads of departments, and 
from the latter to the rank and file, 
how in turn the reverse order of re- 
ports shall be made up and delivered, 
and how the records of progress shall 
be arranged for the managei’s use, 
form no part of this discussion. Each 
may be variously estublished in ways 
to serve a most excellent purpose. In 
fact, no two men would have these 
things alike in all their details, 

There remains for consideration the 
facilities and appliances for the use of 
the management and those directly 
concerned the 
These embrace room in the mere sense 


in administration. 
of space, as opposed to cramped and 
inadequate quarters. Many a so- 
called manager in the name of econ- 
omy makes his help cost far more 
than it should, or what is the same 
thing, gets only a fraction of what the 
money spent should supply, because, 
on account of crowded space the: 
clerks are in each other’s way, and 
because of lack of light and ventila- 
tion they are physicall.- incapacitated 
from doing a full day’s work. But 
room in the sense of space is no more 
necessary than the proper subdivision 
of the space, in a way to furnish con- 
veniences, providing a place for every- 
thing and making it possible for 
everything to be kept in its place. An 
office is at best only a workshop ar- 
ranged to deliver daily a certain out- 
put of accounts, records, ete.; if it 
pays to have the best and the latest 
improved machines and appliances in 
a factory, then it will pay also to 
have- them im the office where still 
more expensive labor is gmployed. 
Many aclerk toiling at a table would 
accomplish far more work if provided 
with a desk A de- 
partment manager having asmall flat 
top desk would improve in efficiency 
if given a capacious roll top, with its 
complement of pigeon holes, and 
the ability, when called away by 
other duties, to leave his work spread 


having drawers. 


80 


about, all quickly made safe by clos- 
ing the top. Contrast this plan with 
that of having to put things away one 
by one in drawers to keep them from 
prying eyes. A modern letter file, an 
adequate copying outfit, a system of 
call bells, the convenience of tele- 
phones and speaking tubes, and a 
hundred other adjuncts, each costing 
something in itself, and all amount- 
ing toa pretty sum of money, are ab- 
solute necessities whenever the broad- 
er economies and maximum efficiency 
of business administration are con- 
sidered. Very frequently the saving 
isso great that they pay for them- 
selves in a single season. 

The two leading ideas I desire to 
leave with the reader ‘at this time are 
these: First, an adequate system of 
adininistration, with definite orders 
given and reports made of work done, 
fixing as they do the responsibility 
for errors and delays where it belongs, 
and providing a 
which to determine what is next in 
order to be done, will often raise mere 
commonplace, executive ability to the 
dignity of a great suceess. And the 
second: superior facilities and con- 
venient appliances for office work, in 
addition to enabling a given force to 
do more and better work than can be 
done with poor and cramped furnish- 
ings, will often attract superior men 
to the force of the establishment. By 


reason of the pleasant surroundings 
of a well equipped office, able and dis- 
criminating men will prefer to work 
in it at a reasonable price even against 
a higher figure offered in a small 
dingy hole where there is absolutely 
nothing to relieve the monotony of 
the daily drudgery and grind. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 
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THE SPRING POET, 


\ 
B classes will be especially large this 


; rear. 
In the air, froma telegraph pole, a 


Amid shrieking of blasts, and the 
roll 
Of the thunder, the poet was swung. 
“Ode to Spring’—that is why he 
was hung. 


IF you wish to talk with any of your 
friends “up town,” just step into room 


9 and speak through “our new tele- 
phone.” 
And the sun continues to smile L. B. Has: certainly a 
Through the whole April day; “all 
the while 
We have rest,” sing the birds, happy 
birds; 
“We have rest,” re-echo the words. 


mind regarding the “sweetest girl in 
school.” 
Liga.” 


It is no longer “Lillie” but 


Pror. G. H. Brirmuaut delivered a 
very interesting lecture last Thursday 
But a tear wells up to the eye 

As we think of the future so nigh 
Wiaen a score of young peets will ’pear 

To make verse, ’bout the spring of 

the year. 


evening at the Pedagoguim, subject 
“Scriptural Pedag8gy.” 


RuetToric B has been indulging in 
“spring poetry”: 
“The pretty flowers and buzzing. b«es 


And the birds a singing in the trees,” 
etc. 


But a thought cheers us on in the 
strife 
To give battle to enemies of life: 
In the Heavens above, we evoke 
There will be no spring poets to 
choke. 


JOSEPH BAGLEY has been compelle 
to discontinue school, on account 0° 
illness, resulting from a small piece of 
lead from a pencil being broken off i 1 
his right temple. Blood poisoning i} 
feared. 
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That's Different. 


He.—And you will be mine? 


~ ae cs Si > 
She—No; I won't. + “Pur this water on the stove to heat 
He—Why, vou just said you would 
marry me. 
She—That’s different. —Detroit Free 
| Press. 


Bro. R—, if you please,” asked Profes- 
Half 
hour later: Professor—‘“Is the water 
heated, Bro. R—?” Bro, R.—‘No, I 
| didn’t think to light the fire.” 


sor Isgreen of a student. an 


ee 


Easily Remedied. 
Fea elke! ees THE following officers have been ap- 
Crank—Your meat 1s so tough IT | : z 
: = ' pointed for Normal Day: Orator, B.S. 
can’t chew it. : 


Hinkley; class humorist, J. W. Booth; 


Butcher—Why don’t you have it : 
; class poet, H.,.M. Warner; class histor- 


chopped.— The Epoch, 
ian, Irene Mendanhall; prognosticator, 


ee ee 


B. Y.A. BRIEFS. May Thurman; valedictorian, O. W. 


4 
“ : Andelin. 
EXAMINATIONS are Coming on, 


Pror. GILEs contemplates giving a 


HAVE you settled your Business 


JOURNAL aceount? 
| 


i“home made” coneert in about two 
| 


' weeks. Every thing will be original. 
e an) 


Wo will Coast the “Aecadenvie? 


whode Wie livcda eaters bad? Several of the students are composing 
« , 1’ J Fes) « eae: 


the words for the choruses and with 


J. W. Booru, of Tur Journatr staff, 
is spending the week at his ALPINE 
home, 


the assistance of Miss Maeser, Bro. 


Giles is setting them to music. 


‘ 7 Two o r students were out fora 
Erper S. R. THurMay, father of our T'wo of our stu oo 


local editor, arrived home from his 
English mission this week. 


stroll; “Cash paid for live chickens,” 
was written on the sign-board “Why 
I believe I will take you in,” remarked 
“Well,” replied the 
that 


instead of ‘chickens’ I would certainly 


WHo can compliment Murray King 
highly enough on his fine satire on 
the Rhetoric A “orators?” 


| the young lady. 


young gent, “if were ‘geese’ 


| Tur crop of “Fourth of July” and 
“Pioneer day” orators of the Rhetoric 


tuke you in.” 


ca 


mt MOT MAUMY’ FA 


UNION , 
PACIFIC SHORTEST, 
mm QUICKEST 
AND BEST 
nt ‘ AuL POUT 
“a 
ch 
i 
be a 
W VE st *, BAST 
sk a . 
=O: 
ee Des 
or 
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Throzgh Trains are made up at Salt | 
Lake with 


IN THER WRHRST. 
Trains leave Provo as follows: 
Passenger train for Salt Lake at 
7:35 a.m. and 3:35 p. m. 
Passenger train for South 


9:10 a. m. and 6:25 p. m. 


at 


For points on the. 


CACHE VALLE BRANCH 
Take the 7:35 a. m. train ont of 
Provo arriving same day at 
Logan at 3 p. m. 


For rates, time tables, maps, 
ete., eall at UNION PACIFIC 
TICKET OFFICE, PROVO. 

G W. CRAIG, Agent. 


C.S. MELLEN, — E, L. LOMAX, 


Gen’} Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & TEt. Agt. 


D. E. BURLEY, [ 


Gen’l Ag’t, Salt Lake City. 


“PROVO. 


oT CQ-QP. 


BeAaaieeé faa ee eeefaTaeS 


Ceaseless oilers for ‘Trade, 


SSaaeaeee2 -eeeeeeeere eeeeaesyerke 


Dry Goods, Grraceries, ne 
Shees, Nats, Cees an 


Furnish ng Goods, 


OUR STOCK ALWAYS COMPLETE. | 


Comer J and 7th streets, 


Students’ Supplies, 


Family Suppiles. 
SILVER, GLASS and CHINA 
WARE. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
WéGONS AND CARRIAGES, 
-: All at Lowest Prices. -:- 


W.T1- Grav & Co. 


——S 


‘Educational Works, 


And Books on all Subjects, 
in addition to 


OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
TOYS ETc. 


— Wholesale and Retail— 
UT AEH 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
72 Main St., Salt Lake City. 
Duncaxw M. McAuiister, 
Manager. 


Dr. F N. Chr astensen, 
Dental Surgeon. 


I have had thirty-five years experi- 


ence in dental work. All work promptly 
done aud satisfection guaranteed. Gold 
| Fillugs, Cold Caps, Gold Crowns, Gold 


| Br'dge Work and Gold Pl: ates, also 
| Alumini and Rubber Plates, the cheap- 


‘est and best in the market. 


I will extract teeth free of charge for 
all students who are not able to pay, 
and will give them special. rates on all 
other w ork. 


fF" Positively, I extract teeth bv 
Electric Gas without pain. 


FIRST NATIONAL BAN x, 


PROVE Cry, 
Paid in Capital - - 


Surplus : E : 4 
SMOOT, President, - 


A. O. 


2 UTAH. 

- = = $50,000 
21.000 
S. Ss. JONES, Vice-President 


C. A. GLAZIER, Cashier. 


Directors. 


T, RK. CUTLER, 
H. H. CLUFF, - 


Safe deposit Vaults, Absolutely Fire Proof. — - 


Receives Deposits Payable on Demand. 


JOHN C. GRAHAM, 


WALTER R. PIKE, 

H [oR ese R. JOHNSON 

Rents #3 to $15 per year. 
Collections Sent Us Receive Prompt 


Attention and Remitted at Lowest Rates. 


oe cndents, 


| New York - - - - 


Sau Francisco - = i 
Salt. Lake City, - - S 


- National Park Bank ~ 
Pacife Bank 
- Dasetei National Bank 


- - 


ALEX HEDQUIST. 


At Browns Restaurant 


AND 


BOOTS _ND. SHOES LUNCH COUNTER, 


CUS.OM WORK 
—AND— 
RSE ATEN G. 
34 Centre Street, 


Provo: - STAR. 
( 


You ean secure the best of 
gvod 


WARM MEALS, 


And the choicest of 


PIES AND CAKES. 


Don’t forget to glance at Hill’s 
daisy, delightful, Gelitious prize 
Wedding cake. 


KANDY KITCHEN, 
Byatee Bay 


FRESH MADE CANDIKS, 


Every day, and serve 


T. C, BROWNELL, Proprietor. 


— CUSTOM: WORK A SPECIALTY. | 
OYSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


PROVO SRAMLATYDRY 


ares January 5th under a 
ew management. 


Goo CHOULES, 


BOO TS | "SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
| ASD Any packages lost will promptly 
SHOES. be replaced. We call for and 


the city. 
WM. HALSTEAD, 


Practical Li Laue man, 


Four Doors west of Postoffice 


~~ TRULTER b SRELOROTE C0. 


--THE SALT LAKE MUSIC DEALRS,-- 


Western depot for 


WEBER, ESTEY, CARP & (0’S., 


eS Dex ORGANS 


249,000 im Ase. 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
aa etc. 

New Sheet ™ 


COALTER a "SNELGROVE CO. 


The largest Stock of Music in the West- 


PENG Soe 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPYING, 


AND ENLARGING, 
-;-Special Rates to Students,-:- 


Union Block, Provo, Utah. 


Gro. A. DUSENBRREY. RoBERT E, KNowLnEN 


Di nan ! nny 


—!INSURANCE,— 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


Representing over $200,000,000 
Assets in the Leading Companies’ 
Farm Loans s Specialty. 


Office in First National Bank Building, 


PROVO, UTAH, 


= = Thomas 


26, 28, 30, 82 EAST FIRST SOUTH STREET, 


—————= SALT LAKE CITY, 


_ Solicits the patronage of the entire community for 


| ORY GOODS, GENTS FURNISHINGS, 


SHOES AND CLOAKS. 


mm, MoT OM as 


“oS. S JONES & CO 


Tlave lately imported a large line of 


LADIES WRAPS, DRESS GOODS and: UNDERWEAR | 


Students, always remember that we can give You the 


best Prices, and the best Qualit ty of Goods in the City.. 
MEN'S AND BOYS! CLOTHING, 
Underwear, 
Boots and Shoes: 


S.SJONES & CO. 


deliver all eedep ve any, part of: 


